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FOREWORD 

From  time  to  time  the  minds  of  Anglicans  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  insistent  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that  our  orders  are  invalid  and  that  we  are  a  schismatic  body, 
separated  from  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

Many  publications  have  been  put  forth  to  refute  such  a 
claim.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  has  been  forced  to 
face  the  question  and,  having  as  a  result  of  careful  and 
earnest  consideration  satisfied  himself  regarding  the  matter, 
wishes  to  share  the  grounds  of  his  confidence  with  others 
who  stand  in  need  of  reassurance.  To  such  I  commend  a 
careful  perusal  of  what  Mr.  Lewis  has  written. 

C.  E.  RlLEY 

DEAN  OF  TORONTO 


PREFACE 

Anglicans  occasionally  find  themselves  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  having  to  make  a  choice  between  two  kinds  of 
Catholicism,  that  of  their  own  Church  and  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  author  found  himself  in  such  a 
position. 

He  followed  many  lines  of  argument  as  to  why  he  should 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  all  but  convinced.  He 
found  that  most  of  these  arguments  rightly  extolled  the  ob 
vious  virtues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  However,  one 
specific  argument  compelled  him  to  look  more  closely,  for  it 
appeared  to  be  a  totally  unwarranted  attack  on  the  integrity 
of  the  Anglican  ministry.  The  author  resented  being  told 
repeatedly  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  that,  since  Anglican 
Orders  are  invalid,  Anglicans  do  not  belong  to  the  true 
Church.  He  therefore  set  out  to  see  for  himself. 

His  investigation  revealed  many  things,  among  them  the 
acute  need  for  a  more  explicit  exposition  of  the  Anglican 
defense  against  such  an  attack.  It  is  not  enough  to  deal 
merely  in  generalities.  The  author  has  therefore  attempted 
to  provide  in  detail  a  source  of  vital  information  as  his 
contribution  to  the  Church  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  remain. 
A  fact  especially  worth  noting  is  that  Roman  Catholics  must 
be  constantly  brought  back  to  "the  essential  point  of  the 
whole  matter"  from  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  choose 
to  wander  in  their  varied  attempts  to  undermine  an  Anglican's 
beliefs. 

The  following  article  is  intended  to  be  a  timely,  temper 
ate,  and  well-deserved  censure  of  the  Papacy  for  its  unwar 
ranted  attitude  toward  the  Church  of  England. 

(Italics  throughout  are  the  author's.) 


THE  PAPACY  AND  ANGLICAN  ORDERS 
PART    I 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  has  been 
raised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  Papacy  charges 
that  Anglican  bishops  and  priests  have  not  been  validly  or 
dained  and  hence  are  not  true  ministers  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  Anglicans  must  challenge  this  affront  to  our 
integrity.  An  obvious  test  of  a  person's  regard  for  the  truth 
is  his  readiness  to  acknowledge  his  error,  even  when  the 
truth  may  hurt.  The  author,  in  his  examination  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  case  against  Anglican  Orders,  will  attempt 
to  apply  this  test  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  to  its  Papacy — 
and,  it  is  hoped,  to  himself  as  well. 

The  Anglican  defense  is  based  on  relatively  few  well 
established  facts.  For  this  reason  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  there  still  exists  any  serious  doubt  of  the  validity  of 
Anglican  Orders.  The  obvious  explanation  is  that  many 
Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  have  not  been  compelled  to 
face  these  facts  squarely.  Unwillingness  to  acquire  and  weigh 
the  evidence  seems  then  to  be  the  only  reason  for  any  linger 
ing  doubt. 

If  an  Anglican  is  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  he  must 
deny,  among  other  vital  things,  the  Anglican  claim  to  possess 
a  ministry  derived  from  the  Apostles  through  Apostolic 
Succession.  That  is,  he  must  accept  the  Papacy  and  hence 
abide  without  question  by  its  decision  that  this  Anglican 
claim  is  false.  This  he  cannot  do  if  he  is  thoroughly  con- 


vinced  that  as  an  Anglican  he  is  also  a  Catholic  because  his 
Church  of  England  possesses  all  the  essential  marks  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  may  therefore  in  clear  conscience  leave 
his  Church  if  and  only  if  he  is  able  to  convince  himself 
that  it  is  no  longer  truly  a  part  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  not  merely  because  the  Pope  says  so,  but 
because  it  has  lost  this  Apostolic  ministry  which  is  the 
distinctive  mechanism  of  Catholicity. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  determined  therefore  to 
deprive  the  Anglican  Church  of  its  Catholic  heritage,  for  it 
will  not  do  to  allow  that  there  is  a  haven  for  Catholics  outside 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Papacy  chooses  to  reduce  Angli 
cans  to  heretics  by  invalidating  Anglican  orders  on  the  prem 
ise  that  where  there  are  no  valid  Orders  and  hence  no  true 
priesthood,  there  can  be  no  Church  and  consequently  no 
true  Sacraments.  In  pursuit  of  such  a  course,  the  Papacy  has 
had  to  resort  to  peculiar  tactics. 

An  ever-growing  characteristic  of  the  properly  trained 
Roman  Catholic  mind  is  its  willingness  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  wishful  thinking  and  complete  conviction  by  a  so- 
called  'act  of  faith',  not  only  where  evidence  for  such  a  step 
is  lacking,  but  also  where  the  evidence  is  contrary.  It  is 
thus  that  Roman  Catholics  are  able  to  accept  their  Pope  as  a 
faultless  teacher.  In  a  like  manner  they  find  it  easy  to  regard 
his  official  opinion  of  Anglican  Orders  as  correct  beyond 
any  question.  However,  when  Roman  Catholics  are  forced  to 
defend  this  opinion  they  find  that  they  can  do  so  only  by 
denying  a  number  of  established  truths.  The  author  believes 
that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  deny  a  truth  which  is  self-evident. 
He  wishes  therefore  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  Roman  case 
against  Anglican  Orders  a  great  injustice  has  been  done. 

It  is  disquieting  at  the  start  to  find  many  Anglicans  so 
placid,  so  lacking  in  concern  about  this  matter  of  'Orders', 
while  Roman  Catholics  are  so  busy  in  their  task  of  casting 
doubts  among  us,  of  disparaging  our  Church  at  every  turn, 
of  reducing  our  ranks  without  scruple.  In  fact,  it  is  just 
this  state  of  affairs  that  tempts  some  of  our  fellow  Anglicans 
to  fall  away  without  further  ado  into  the  security  which  the 


Roman  fold  seems  to  offer.  We  find  even  at  the  outset  that 
the  most  characteristic  quality  of  the  Roman  assault  on  the 
Anglican  Church  is  that  it  shifts  and  varies.  But  by  the 
very  variety  of  these  charges  Roman  Catholics  weaken  their 
case  and  cast  serious  doubt  on  their  own  integrity. 

During  the  Reformation  years  the  Church  of  England  pass 
ed,  according  to  present  Roman  teaching,  into  a  state  of  sep- 
aration  from  the  Roman  Church  following  the  excommunica 
tion  of  Henry  VIII  (1538-1553),  then  into  one  of  recon 
ciliation  by  Papal  dispensation  (1553-1558).  Next  it  passed 
into  a  period  of  strained  relationship,  remaining  nevertheless 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  (1558-1570)  until 
Elizabeth's  excommunication  in  1570,  when  it  finally  separated 
permanently  from  the  Papacy.  During  this  long  period 
however  no  question  arose  concerning  the  validity  of  Angli 
can  Orders  or  concerning  the  propriety  of  the  rites  used  to 
confer  them.  In  fact  the  evidence  is  quite  to  the  contrary. 

The  Papacy's  failure  to  support  consistent  action  during 
the  restoration  period  (1553-1558)  points  to  a  concurrent 
lack  of  concern  in  the  matter.  Papal  instructions  regarding 
the  restoration  of  Anglican  clergy  did  not  condemn  Anglican 
Orders  though  they  most  certainly  had  ample  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Dom  Gregory  Dix  points  out  that  these  instruc 
tions  implied  tacit  acceptance  of  all  Anglican  clergy  ordained 
during  this  first  breach  with  Rome.  And  that  Cardinal 
Pole,  the  Papal  Legate,  did  nothing  to  suggest  the  contrary. 

The  Anglican  Church  of  to-day  parted  company  with  the 
Papacy  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  excommunication  in  1570. 
\1  In  1561,  however,  Elizabethan  bishops  were  summoned  by 
||  the  Pope  to  the  Council  of  Trent.    There  was  not  the  slight- 
|lest  inference  that  they  were  'heretics',  as  the  Papacy  now 
M  maintains.     In  fact,  even  in  spite  of  their  refusal  to  accept 
(the  Papal  summons,  the  Roman  Church  failed  to  take  any 
counteraction   against   the   so-called   heresy   into   which   the 
1' Church  of  England  had  fallen.     Strangely,  even  the  declara 
tion  of  Elizabeth's  excommunication  gives  no  indication  that 
there  was  any  question  of  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders, 
and  in  fact  makes  no  reference  in  this  regard  to  either  Church 


or  clergy.  It  appears  that  this  declaration  was  conveniently 
designed  to  leave  the  door  open  for  the  return  of  these 
refractory  English  bishops. 

When  hope  was  finally  abandoned  of  enticing  the  Eliza 
bethan  Church  back  into  the  realm  of  Papal  jurisdiction, 
the  awareness  grew  that  an  ever-increasing  threat  to  the 
Papacy  existed  in  this  Catholic  Church  of  England.  The 
additional  fact  that  English  Catholics  were  quite  satisfied  to 
remain  members  of  this  Church  was  most  annoying  to  the 
Papacy  and  hence  necessitated  drastic  action.  Accordingly, 
the  Church  of  England  must  be  excommunicated,  but  fur 
ther,  in  order  to  pronounce  it  heretical,  it  must  be  stripped 
of  its  heritage  of  Apostolic  Succession.  The  first  serious 
attacks  on  Anglican  Orders  were,  in  reality  therefore,  at 
tempts  to  discredit  this  Apostolic  Succession. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  vital  link  in  that  succession  could  be 
severed,  namely  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Matthew 
Parker  in  1559,  from  whom  all  bishops  of  the  renovated 
Church  of  England  have  derived  their  orders.  Oddly  enough, 
however,  no  protest  was  raised  regarding  the  Archbishop's 
consecration  until  many  years  after  relations  with  Rome  had 
been  discontinued. 

Methods  varied.  First  there  was  an  attempt  to  show 
that  Parker's  consecration  did  not  really  take  place,  but  that 
the  records  were  forged.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  to 
show  that  his  reputed  consecration  was  a  mock  ceremony 
(Nag's  Head  Fable).  This  approach  was  not  thought  of 
until  some  forty-five  years  after  the  true  consecration.  Finally, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  orders  of  Parker's 
consecrators.  This  method  arose  some  eighty  years  after  the 
consecration.  Each  of  these  methods  has  been  carefully 
weighed  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians  and  found  wanting. 
It  is  sad  commentary  on  the  present  controversy  that  though 
unofficial  arguments  such  as  these  have  been  abandoned  by 
informed  Roman  Catholics  they  are  still  maintained  by  others 
through  ignorance  or  perhaps  through  lack  of  scruples. 

Perpetuation  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  by  way  of  the 
episcopate  has  always  been  one  of  the  outstanding  character- 


istics  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  characteristic  which  has 
been  solemnly  proclaimed  throughout  the  Church's  history. 
If  Elizabeth's  objective  had  been  to  break  with  the  ancient 
Church  and  to  establish  a  new  Church,  it  is  strange,  to  say 
the  least,  that  such  special  care  was  taken  in  the  due  con 
secration  of  Archbishop  Parker  and  that  such  special  care  was 
taken  to  record  the  fact  beyond  any  doubt  that  this  was 
being  done  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  always  been  done  since 
the  Apostles'  time. 

Meanwhile  a  vicious  new  method  had  been  devised  to 
befog  the  Anglican  issue  for  the  average  man-on-the-street. 
By  openly  attacking  the  character  of  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth, 
and  their  Archbishops  it  was  hoped  that  some  of  this  dis 
paragement  might  assume  the  appearance  of  discrediting  the 
Church  to  which  they  belonged.  Charges  of  apostasy  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  immorality  were  laid  against  leading  persons 
of  the  Church,  subtly  identified  with  the  Church  itself.  This 
method  is  still  being  used  with  authority  to  impress  inquisi 
tive  Roman  Catholics  and  to  jostle  uninformed  Anglicans. 
Thus  began  the  most  assiduous  and  insidious  plan  of  all  to 
temper  subsequent  Roman  Catholic  propaganda  with  a  taint 
which  perists  to  this  day.  But  if  the  orthodoxy  of  our  Church 
has  been  jeopardized  by  the  apostasy  of  some  of  its  members, 
as  some  Roman  Catholics  maintain,  then  who  can  deny  that 
the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Roman  Church  have  long  been 
vitiated  by  the  atheism,  heresy,  and  immorality  of  many  of  its 
Popes.  In  all  fairness  it  must  be  conceded  that  Henry  VIII, 
depraved  and  wicked  as  he  was,  may  be  regarded  as  saintly 
in  character  in  comparison  with  some  of  these  Popes.  We 
must  keep  clearly  in  mind,  however,  a  fact  that  Roman  Cath 
olics  can  not  truthfully  deny,  namely  that  in  this  controversy 
regarding  Orders  the  personal  character,  opinions,  and  be 
haviour  of  individual  members  can  have  absolutely  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  official  position  of  a  Church  unless  officially 
adopted  by  that  Church  as  its  own  character  and  opinion. 
Methods  such  as  these  are  meant  to  mislead.  They  have  no 
place  in  this  controversy  and  ultimately  bring  only  shame 
upon  those  who  use  them. 

Because  the  historical  succession  could  not  be  denied  the 
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attack  then  turned  toward  the  Anglican  Ordinal.  Roman 
Catholics  declared  'defective'  this  reformed  rite  for  the  Sac 
rament  of  Orders,  since  it  was  the  rite  used  in  the  consecra 
tion  of  Archbishop  Parker.  This  Anglican  Ordinal,  found 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  has  been  in  general  use 
in  the  Church  of  England  ever  since  its  introduction  in 
1550.  If  such  a  charge  were  true,  then  the  episcopate  as  well 
as  the  priesthood  of  the  Anglican  Church  would  automatic 
ally,  according  to  the  sacramental  theory,  be  rendered  null 
and  void. 

The  first  charge  against  the  Ordinal  declared  that  it  was 
defective  because  it  omitted  what  Roman  Catholics  regarded 
as  the  essential  ceremony  for  a  valid  rite  of  ordination.  This 
sixteenth  century  view  was  based  on  the  widespread  miscon 
ception  of  the  times  that  the  ceremony  called  'the  tradi 
tion  of  the  instruments'  was  essential  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Orders  and  hence  determined  its  validity.  For  Pope  Eugenius 
IV  had  officially  defined  in  1439  (Papal  Bull  to  the  Ar 
menians)  that  this  'tradition  of  the  instruments'  was  the 
essence  of  a  valid  rite.  Only  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
was  the  discovery  made  that  the  Roman  rite  itself  lacked  this 
'essential'  ceremony  before  the  tenth  century,  and  would  like 
wise  be  rendered  defective  for  the  same  reason.  Obviously  the 
discovery  closed  once  and  for  all  this  avenue  of  attack  on 
Anglican  Orders.  Incidentally,  until  this  Papal  definition 
of  Eugenius  was  found  to  be  erroneous,  many  Roman  Cath 
olics  firmly  believed  it  to  be  infallible.  Much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  Papacy  and  its  supporters,  such  a  belief  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  summarily  dispatched 
this  discrepancy  as  follows,  "Eugenius  was  not  speaking  in 
fallibly  here." 

The  most  popular  Roman  Catholic  charge  against  Angli 
cans,  maintained  even  to-day  with  fanatical  regularity,  states 
that  "Henry  VIII  founded  the  Church  of  England".  Run 
ning  a  close  second  is  the  similar  charge  that  "Elizabeth 
founded  the  Church  of  England".  These  peculiar  notions 
which  incidentally  have  never  received  official  sanction  from 
the  Papacy,  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  question  of 
Orders  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  charges  of  any 
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consequence.     It  is  only  because  of  their  nuisance  value  that 
they  are  worth  mentioning  at  all. 

^The  first  official  denial  of  Anglican  Orders  came  from 
the  Papacy  itself  in  1685  after  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  of  ecclesiastical  complacency.  This  belated  attack, 
reaffirmed  in  1704,  was  directed  against  the  words  of  the 
Ordinal  which  accompany  the  ceremonial  presentation  of  the 
Bible.  This  charge  implied  that  the  words  "Take  thou 
authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  minister  the 
Holy  Sacraments,  etc."  were  not  sufficient  to  confer  proper 
Orders.  The  Papacy  however  failed  to  realize  that  Anglicans 
has  never  considered  this  to  be  the  essential  part  of  their 
reformed  rite.  It  is  incidental  to  note  that  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  intervening  between  the  introduction  of 
this  supposedly  defective  Ordinal  in  1550  and  its  discovery 
by  the  Papacy,  bear  witness  to  shameful  neglect  in  dealing 
with  such  an  important  matter.  Once  more  the  attack  had 
to  be  shifted.  But  it  was  not  until  1896,  more  than  two  full 
centuries  later,  that  the  Papacy  finally  turned  its  attention 
toward  what  Anglicans  have  always  held  to  be  the  essential 
part  of  their  rite. 

It  is  a  significant  observation  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  been  condemned  not  because  of  its  Way  of  Life,  nor 
because  of  its  teachings,  but  because  of  its  refusal  to  submit 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  As  we  shall  see 
later,  the  evidence  shows  that  this  submission  has  not  always 
been,  as  the  Papacy  maintains,  an  essential  condition  of  true 
Catholicism.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  a  necessary  condition  for 
valid  Orders.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
case  against  Anglicanism  leans  heavily  upon  the  widespread 
assumption  that  literally  overnight  all  English  Catholics 
became  anti-Catholic  Protestants  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma 
tion.  This  is  a  naive  assumption. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  act  of  excommunicating 
Elizabeth  and  her  supporters  speaks  for  itself  as  the  key  to 
the  whole  affair.  For  here  we  have  undeniable  proof  that 
she  and  her  clergy  were,  until  this  time,  members  of  a  Church 
whose  Orders  were  acceptable  to  the  Papacy.  It  is,  there- 
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fore,  not  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  restored  Church  of 
England  was  'out  of  order'  before  1570.  Otherwise  this 
excommunication  would  be  redundant,  to  say  the  least.  More 
over,  even  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  Anglican 
Church  at  any  time  during  its  restoration  (1553-1570)  would 
have  established  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Hierarchy  to  rescue  its  English  faithful  from  any  imminent 
heresy,  or  at  very  least  to  warn  them  in  no  uncertain 
terms  of  their  peril.  No  such  concern  was  even  implied.  In 
fact,  during  these  seventeen  years,  no  question  whatsoever 
was  raised  regarding  the  soundness  of  the  Anglican  Ordinal, 
the  same  Ordinal  now  condemned  as  'defective'.  The  Roman 
Church  continued  in  communion  with  this  'heretical'  Church 
of  England  and  allowed  English  Catholics  to  communicate 
freely  at  what  it  now  chooses  to  call  'heretical'  altars. 

It  is  incidental  to  note  that  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545- 
1563),  the  great  reforming  council  of  the  Roman  Church, 
made  not  the  slightest  reference  to  what  the  Papacy  now  calls 
the  greatest  heresy  of  the  time.  Failure  to  recognize  its 
responsibility  has  therefore  placed  the  Papacy  in  an  odd 
situation.  Either  it  erred  during  this  period  in  allowing  the 
Church  of  England  to  believe  that  its  Orders  and  other 
Sacraments  were  valid  or  it  has  since  erred  in  denying  their 
validity.  Which  shall  it  be? 

Our  aim  so  far  has  been  to  focus  attention  on  the  fact 
that  all  of  these  Roman  charges  are  indefensible.  This 
whole  controversy  shifting  here  and  there  throughout  the 
centuries  has  revealed  itself  at  last  as  a  tragic  abortive  effort 
by  Roman  Catholics  to  establish  a  monopoly  on  Catholicism. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  there  is  no  need  to  look  further 
than  this  for  the  answer  to  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders. 
Nevertheless  we  shall  next  examine  at  length  the  present 
situation  which  has  become  even  more  the  moral  issue  of 
truth  against  falsehood.  The  Papal  Bull  'Apostolicae  Curae' 
is  apparently  Rome's  final  word  regarding  the  Anglican 
problem.  This  bold  pronouncement  deals  anew  with  the 
Anglican  Ordinal  and  acknowledges  it  to  be  "the  essential 
point  of  the  whole  matter". 
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THE  PAPACY  AND  ANGLICAN  ORDERS 

PART  II 

Pope  Leo  XIII  issued  his  Bull  'Apostolicae  Curae'  in  1896, 
a  document  of  an  infallible  nature  which  states  "We  pro 
nounce  and  declare  that  Ordinations  carried  out  according  to 
the  Anglican  rite  have  been  and  are  absolutely  null  and  void." 
This  decision  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Pope,  "forever  fixed, 
binding  and  irrevocable".  He  emphasizes  in  his  Bull  that 
the  Anglican  Ordinal  is  "the  essential  point  of  the  whole 
matter".  Apparently  therefore,  all  other  charges  have  abso 
lutely  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  Orders  and  can  be  dis 
regarded  henceforth. 

Let  us  see  then,  if  we  can  determine  the  nature  of  the 
official  charges  made  in  Apostolicae  Curae.  For  the  manner 
in  which  the  Papacy  chooses  to  deal  with  this  important 
matter  is  vital,  and  worth  careful  consideration  by  any 
Anglican  on  the  verge  of  sacrificing  his  faith  in  order  to 
become  a  Roman  Catholic. 

First,  every  valid  Sacrament  must,  according  to  the  sacra 
mental  theory,  fulfil  three  distinctive  requirements  referred 
to  as  Matter,  Form,  and  Intention.  Applying  these  require 
ments  to  Sacrament  of  Baptism  we  find  that  the  'Matter' 
is  the  water,  and  the  'Form'  the  words  "I  baptize  thee  in 
the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  It  is  assumed  of  course  that  a  duly  authorized 
person  will  administer  the  Sacrament  in  such  a  way  as  to 
signify  the  action  of  Christ  through  his  Church.  The  'Inten 
tion'  is  merely  the  desire  of  this  person  to  do  what  the 
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Church  requires  to  be  done,  that  is,  to  administer  Baptism 
validly.  If  any  one  of  these  three  characteristics  is  defec 
tive,  then  the  Sacrament  is  not  valid. 

In  the  rite  for  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders, 
the  ceremonial  'laying  on  of  hands'  has  always  been  the  es 
sential  Matter,  sufficient  in  itself.  The  Form  has  been, 
throughout  the  centuries,  general,  apparently  variable,  and 
sometimes  vague.  The  specific  words  used  as  the  Form  of 
the  rite  should  constitute  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
should  reveal  the  significance  of  this  Sacrament.  The  Form 
may  explicitly  mention  either  the  order  conferred  or  the 
powers  bestowed,  though  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  set 
rule  which  has  always  been  followed  regarding  such  details. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  specific 
'Form  of  words'  or  its  equivalent  must  be  used.  It  is  con 
sidered  important  (some  Roman  theologians  maintain  that 
it  is  essential)  that  the  Matter  and  Form  be  administered 
simultaneously — the  'laying  on  of  hands'  with  prayer  for  the 
Holy  Spirit.  At  very  least  there  must  be  what  is  called  a 
'moral  union'  between  Matter  and  Form  if  they  are  not 
administered  at  the  same  time.  The  Intention  is  the  desire 
of  the  authorized  administrator,  in  this  case  the  Bishop,  to 
perpetuate  the  ministry  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  always 
been  done  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  That  is,  he  must  intend 
to  do  what  the  Church  does  by  means  of  this  Sacrament. 
According  to  the  Papacy  however,  this  Intention  is  sufficiently 
expressed  merely  by  using  the  proper  Matter  and  Form.  For 
Pope  Leo  affirms  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Intention  as 
follows,  "When  anyone  has  rightly  and  seriously  made  use 
of  the  due  form  and  matter  requisite  for  effecting  or  con 
ferring  the  Sacrament  he  is  considered  by  the  very  fact  to  do 
what  the  Church  does.  On  this  principle  rests  the  doctrine 
that  a  Sacrament  is  truly  conferred  by  the  ministry  of  one 
who  is  a  heretic  or  unbaptised,  provided  the  Catholic  rite 
be  employed." 

The  Church  of  England  has  explicitly  proclaimed  the 
nature  of  its  Sacrament  of  Orders  in  its  reformed  English 
Ordinal,  which  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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This  Ordinal  was  instituted  in  1550,  and  slightly  modified  in 
1662.  The  Form  and  Matter  of  the  reformed  rite  are  these 
words  spoken  with  the  concurrent  laying  on  of  hands: 

Ordination  to  the  Priesthood — "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven:  and  whose 
sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained:  and  be  thou  a  faith 
ful  dispenser  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  Sacra 
ments.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 

Consecration  to  the  Episcopate — "Take  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
in  thee  by  imposition  of  hands:  for  God  hath  not  given  us 
the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love,  and  of  soberness." 

These  prayers  indicate  the  precise  moment  of  the  ordina 
tion  or  consecration.  The  remaining  prayers  in  the  rite, 
exclusive  of  these  Forms,  are  ceremonially  important  but 
nevertheless  by  themselves  they  lack  the  essential  vitality 
necessary  to  assure  valid  Orders.  In  order  to  guarantee  the 
proper  Intention  beyond  any  doubt,  the  Church  of  England 
has  gone  considerably  further  than  is  necessary,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Intention  expressed  by  the  Papacy.  For  the 
Anglican  Intention  is  meticulously  prescribed  in  the  Preface 
of  the  Ordinal,  to  do  exactly  what  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
always  done  "since  the  Apostles'  time".  Three  requirements 
then  are  essential  in  order  to  guarantee  the  continuity  of  our 
Episcopate  through  which,  we  believe,  the  grace  and  power 
of  the  Priesthood  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
Apostles. 

Pope  Leo  specifically  accuses  the  Church  of  England  of 
defective  'Form'  and  of  defective  Intention'  in  its  reformed 
English  Ordinal.  Our  task  is  simply  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  Anglican  Ordinal,  on  the  intrinsic  merits  alone  of 
its  Form  and  Intention,  may  qualify  as  an  adequate  and 
hence  valid  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Any  objection  to 
this  procedure  may  be  overruled  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Papacy  itself  agrees  that  valid  Orders  can  be  conferred  by 
rites  admittedly  compiled  and  used  by  persons  holding 
heretical  opinions.  We  must  constantly  bear  this  fact  in 
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mind.  For  as  a  result  of  this  doctrine  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  sufficiency  of  a  rite  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
face  value  of  its  contents  alone,  and  not  on  any  vague 
suppositions  regarding  the  intentions  of  its  authors  or  of 
those  who  use  it. 

Pope  Leo  accuses  the  Church  of  England  of  unwittingly 
invalidating  its  own  Sacrament  of  Orders  by  changing  the 
Forms  to  be  used  henceforth  in  its  reformed  English  (Ed- 
wardine)  Ordinal.  Supposedly  these  particular  Forms  indi 
cate  to  the  Pope  a  significant  change  of  Intention — not  to  do 
what  the  Church  has  always  done  but  to  do  something 
quite  new  and  different.  His  charge  against  the  Ordinal  is 
this: 

"But  the  words  which  until  recently  were  commonly  held 
by  Anglicans  to  constitute  the  proper  form  of  priestly  Ordina 
tion — namely,  'Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,'  certainly  do  not  in 
the  least  definitely  express  the  Sacred  Order  of  the  Priest 
hood,  or  its  grace  and  power,  which  is  chiefly  the  power  'of 
consecrating  and  of  offering  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord'  (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  23.)  in  that  sacrifice  which 
is  no  'nude  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the 
Cross'  (Third  Sess.  23)".  He  adds  "The  same  holds  good 
of  Episcopal  Consecration",  namely  that  the  Anglican  Form 
'Receive  the  Holy  Ghost'  doese  not  in  the  least  definitely 
express  the  Sacred  Order  of  the  Episcopate,  or  its  grace  and 
power,  which  is  chiefly  the  power  "of  ordaining  ministers 
for  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  sacrifice". 

Here,  after  nearly  three  and  a  half  centuries,  is  the  first 
bint  that  Papal  attention  is  finally  turning  in  the  general 
direction  at  least,  of  what  we  Anglicans  have  always  re 
garded  as  our  true  and  proper  Forms.  We  have  already 
seen,  however,  that  the  first  official  Papal  decision  on  Angli 
can  Orders  was  rendered  in  1685  (see  p.  12).  It  was  based 
on  a  widespread  though  mistaken  notion  of  the  times  that 
the  prayer  in  the  Roman  Pontifical  accompanying  the  cere 
monial  'tradition  of  the  instruments'  was  the  proper  Ordin 
ation  Form  of  the  Roman  rite.  This  prayer  "Receive  authority 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  God  and  to  celebrate  Mass  as  well  for 
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the  living  as  for  the  dead"  makes  obvious  reference  to  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  Labouring  under  this  misconception, 
the  Papacy  believed  that  any  Form,  in  order  to  assure  its 
validity,  must  do  likewise.  Papal  charges  were  directed  then 
toward  the  Anglican  prayer  that  showed  the  greatest  simi 
larity  to  this  Roman  'Form',  on  the  assumption  that  this 
therefore  must  be  the  new  Anglican  Form.  The  Papacy 
demonstrated  that  these  words  "Take  thou  authority  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  minister  the  Holy  Sacra 
ments  etc."  lacked  reference  to  the  sacrifice  and  that  there 
fore  the  Anglican  rite  was  defective.  Unfortunately  how 
ever,  this  prayer  singled  out  for  its  alleged  defectiveness 
turned  out  to  be  one  which  Anglicans  had  never  regarded  as 
their  essential  Form  (See  Dix  p.  78).  Apparently  realizing 
the  magnitude  of  its  miscalculation,  the  Papacy  was  compel 
led  to  re-open  the  case  of  Anglican  Orders.  And  since  the 
Papacy  is  bound  by  its  own  previous  decisions,  Pope  Leo 
could  not  confess  to  such  an  error  even  in  1896. 

Consequently,  Pope  Leo  pleads  that  in  his  re-examination 
of  the  Anglican  Ordinal  he  is  "strictly  adhering  in  this  matter 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Pontiffs,   Our  Predecessors,  and  con 
firming  them  most  fully,  and,  as  it  were,  renewing  them  by 
Our  Authority".     In  the  opinion  of  the  author  he  speaks 
truly  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  still  labouring  under  the  very 
same  misconception  held  by  his  predecessors  as  to  what  really 
constitutes  the  proper  Roman  Form   (see  p.   17).     Such  an 
error  is  excusable  when  the  following  facts  are  appreciated. 
First,  that  at  the  time  of  Apostolicae  Curae  there  were 
many  widely  differing  views   as   to   just  what   did  con 
stitute   the   essential   Roman   Forms   since  no   one  knew 
where  they  were  located  in  the  Roman  rite. 

Second,  that  up  to  the  point  of  this  prayer  (see  page 
17)  the  Pontifical  refers  to  the  one  being  ordained  as 
merely  'the  candidate'  and  that  it  is  after  this  prayer  that 
the  candidate  is  first  referred  to  as  'the  ordained  Priest'. 
Third,  that  it  was  not  discovered  until  the  late  nineteenth 
century  (about  the  time  of  Apostolicae  Curae)  that  this 
ceremonial  'tradition  of  the  instruments'  and  its  accompany- 
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ing  words  were  missing  from  the  Roman  rite  itself  before 
the  tenth  century. 

Apostolicae  Curae  carefully  avoids  mention  of  the  grounds 
for  the  1685  decision  as  it  reveals  the  Papacy's  latest  grounds 
for  pronouncing  the  Anglican  Ordinal  'defective'.  In  gen 
eral,  Pope  Leo's  new  charges  suggest  that  those  'heretical' 
men  who  compiled  the  reformed  Ordinal,  by  rejecting  any 
reference  to  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  have  stripped  the  rite 
of  its  essential  requirement.  The  Pope  emphasizes  repeatedly 
that  the  grace  and  power  of  the  priesthood  is  chiefly  the 
power  of  sacrificing,  that  is  'of  consecrating  and  of  offering'. 
In  this  respect  he  concurs  with  the  opinions  of  his  predeces 
sors  that  reference  to  the  'sacrifice'  constitutes  the  essence  of 
a  valid  Form.  It  is  obvious  then  from  the  context  that 
Apostolicae  Curae  supports  the  following  interpretation  of 
his  charge  against  the  Anglican  Ordinal.  Pope  Leo  means 
that  a  Form  is  not  sufficient  unless  it  definitely  signifies  the 
chief  'grace  and  power'  of  the  Order  being  conferred  so  as 
to  identify  that  Order  with  certainty  (see  p.  17).  For  im 
mediately  preceding  his  charge  against  the  Anglican  Forms, 
he  specifies  that  the  signification  of  the  grace  of  the  Sacra 
ment  of  Orders  ought  to  be  found  in  the  Form  of  the  es 
sential  rite.  It  is  also  obvious  that  Pope  Leo  condemns  the 
Anglican  Forms  because  in  his  opinion  they  do  not  fulfil 
this  requirement. 

Nevertheless,  in  its  'Vindication  of  Apostolicae  Curae',  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  England  interprets  the  Pope's 
charge  as  follows:  "What  Leo  XIII  means  is  that  the  Order  to 
which  the  candidate  is  being  promoted  must  be  distinctly 
indicated  either  by  its  accepted  name  or  by  an  explicit  refer 
ence  to  the  grace  and  power  which  belongs  to  it."  Ap 
parently  these  Roman  Catholic  bishops  mean  also  that  the 
Anglican  Forms  somehow  fail  to  fulfil  either  of  these  con 
ditions,  one  of  which  by  itself  suffices  to  satisfy  Pope  Leo's 
requirements. 

Lifted  out  of  context,  Pope  Leo's  charge  might  lend  itself 
to  such  an  interpretation.  The  context,  however,  strongly 
refutes  this  viewpoint.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  Pope  also 
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condemns  the  modified  Anglican  Forms  which,  since  the 
year  1662,  have  contained  specific  reference  by  name  to  the 
Orders  being  conferred.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  context 
contends  to  the  contrary,  this  misleading  interpretation  has 
gained  widespread  support  from  all  who  wish  to  vindicate 
Apostolicae  Curae.  The  reason  for  adopting  it  will  before 
long  become  obvious.  In  all  fairness  we  shall,  for  the  time 
being,  accept  this  official  interpretation  of  Pope  Leo's  charge 
and  proceed  accordingly. 

Pope  Leo  states  that  "through  the  extreme  care  taken  in 
the  new  examination  all  doubt,  or  even  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
should  be  removed  for  the  future."  However,  superficial 
examination  of  Apostolicae  Curae  will  reveal  that  the  Pope 
has  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  careless  fashion  indeed.  At 
once  it  is  evident  that  Pope  Leo  has  not  considered  the 
true  Anglican  Forms.  For  he  misquotes  them  both  as  mere 
ly  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost",  omitting  the  most  significant 
part  of  each  Form.  Otherwise,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  he 
would  find  little  reason  to  condemn  them.  He  then  falsely 
suggests  that  the  entire  remainder  of  each  Form,  that  is,  all 
that  follows,  was  added  at  a  later  period.  For  he  states  that 
each  Form  "had  indeed  afterwards  added  to  it  the  words 
'for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  (bishop)'  ETC.".  It 
would  appear  that  even  to  this  day  the  Papacy  has  entirely 
failed  to  comprehend  that  which  it  so  readily  condemns. 

The  Pope  accuses  Anglicans  of  deliberately  removing 
from  its  rite  of  Ordination  "whatever  sets  forth  the  dignity 
and  office  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Catholic  rite"  and  there 
fore  "of  rejecting  what  the  Church  does  and  what  by  the 
institution  of  Christ  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament". 
In  the  author's  opinion  such  charges  are  are  unfounded,  and 
for  the  following  reasons. 

Our  Lord's  most  imperative  commands  to  his  Apostles 
have  to  do  with  the  dispensing  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of 
his  holy  Sacraments.  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  is 
the  single  characteristic  function  of  the  Christian  priesthood. 
After  confession  the  priest  delivers  the  absolution.  At  Holy 
Communion  he  consecrates  the  bread  and  wine.  There  is 
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no  specific  power  belonging  more  exclusively  to  the  priest 
hood  than  this  two- fold  power  of  consecration  and  absolution. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Church  of  England  assigns  to  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion,  along  with  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism,  a  position  of  pre-eminence  amongst  its  seven 
Sacraments  as  the  essential  conveyors  of  initial  and  continuing 
grace.  For  these  two  Sacraments  alone  were  instituted  at 
the  direct  command  of  Our  Lord.  We  recall  that  Our  Lord 
made  a  striking  reference  to  the  power  of  absolution: 
"Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost:  Whose  soever  sins  etc."  (John 
20:22,  23.)-  Both  Churches,  Roman  and  Anglican,  offer 
this  text  as  proof  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance.  Dom  Gregory  Dix  (see  reference  p.  38)  points 
out  that  a  whole  school  of  medieval  Roman  Catholic  theo 
logians  treated  these  very  words  as  the  whole  essential 
Form  for  Ordination  to  the  Catholic  priesthood.  He  adds 
that  this  current  and  reputable  opinion  was  endorsed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Council  of  Mainz  in  1549,  the  year  before 
the  1550  Anglican  Ordinal  was  published. 

How  therefore  may  the  'grace  and  power'  of  the  Chris 
tian  priesthood  be  more  clearly  and  faithfully  signified 
than  in  the  Anglican  Form  of  Ordination  (p.  16),  which 
sets  forth  in  comprehensive  terms  all  of  the  priestly  func 
tions  instituted  by  Christ?  When  at  the  instant  of  the 
'laying  on  of  hands'  the  candidate  for  the  Anglican  priest 
hood  must  accept  the  four  duties  entrusted  by  our  Lord  to 
his  Apostles — to  baptize,  to  dispense  the  word  of  God,  and 
especially  to  absolve  and  to  celebrate  Holy  Communion.  "For 
the  sacred  Scriptures  make  open  mention  not  only  of  priests, 
but  also  of  deacons;  and  teach,  in  words  the  most  weighty, 
what  things  are  especially  to  be  attended  to  in  the  Ordina 
tion  thereof  (Council  of  Trent  Sess.  23  Ch.  2.). 

The  Council  of  Trent  in  support  of  this  view  has  defined 
that  the  distinctive  power  of  the  priesthood  is  twofold,  not 
merely  the  power  of  consecration  but  that  of  absolution  as 
well  (Canon  1,  Session  23).  Pope  Leo  slights  us,  however, 
in  regard  to  this  important  matter.  For  in  his  charge  against 
the  Anglican  Form  of  Ordination  (see  p.  17)  he  quotes  only 
a  conveniently  abridged  portion  of  the  Council's  solemn  pro- 
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nouncement  The  Council's  definition,  issued  in  1563,  re 
veals  that  the  chief  power  of  the  priesthood  is  in  reality 
the  twofold  power  "of  consecrating  and  of  offering  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  of  forgiving  and  retaining 
sins". 

Obviously  the  Anglican  Form  could  not  be  more  explicit 
in  its  reference  to  the  power  "of  forgiving  and  retaining 
sins".  It  appears  that  Pope  Leo's  original  misrepresenta 
tion  of  the  Anglican  Ordination  Form  (see  p.  20)  is  some 
how  related  to  the  fact  that  he  has  suppressed  the  crucial  part 
of  this  decree  from  the  Council  of  Trent. 

A  popular  Roman  writer  (Rev.  E.  C.  Messenger)  has  re 
cently  further  repudiated  the  Council's  decree  by  declaring 
that  the  Anglican  Form  of  Ordination  "names  only  a  sec 
ondary  power,  that  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins,  which  is 
not  essential  to  the  priesthood.  The  form  mentions  two  other 
functions — the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  of  the  Sacraments. 
But  again,  these  are  not  essential  to  the  priesthood  as  such 
and  indeed  are  not  confined  to  that  order". 

Apostolicae  Curae  charges  specifically  that  the  Anglican 
rite  deliberately  rejects  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  by  failing  to 
express  the  grace  and  power  of  the  priesthood  as  chiefly  the 
power  "of  consecrating  and  of  offering  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord."  A  current  Roman  Catholic  textbook 
(Archbishop  Sheehan)  puts  it  this  way.  Pope  Leo  "con 
demned  Anglican  Orders  as  invalid,  on  the  ground  that 
the  apostate  bishops  during  Reformation  times,  while  pro 
fessing  to  confer  priesthood,  openly  repudiated  the  notion 
that  they  were  ordaining  men  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  hence 
expressly  excluded  the  intention  of  the  Church".  It  is  ob 
vious  that  Roman  Catholics  have  become  obsessed  with  this 
peculiar  notion  that  the  Catholic  priesthood  should  be  mainly 
preoccupied  with  the  'offering  of  sacrifice'. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ideas  concerning  the  sac 
rifice  had  been  corrupted  and  certainly  this  aspect  of  the 
priesthood  needed  to  be  reduced  to  its  proper  perspective 
amidst  the  varied  functions  of  a  priest.  For  there  were  dan 
gerous  ideas  arising  in  connection  with  the  Mass,  that  it  was 
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an  exact  repetition  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  at  each 
offering.  The  term  'sacrifice'  had  come  to  imply  'death'. 
During  the  reforming  period  (1538-1570),  Anglicans  re 
jected  not  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  but  this  corrupted  inter 
pretation  of  the  sacrifice,  this  idea  of  'sacrifice-death'.  The 
Church  of  England  apparently  led  the  field  in  this  respect. 
If  Roman  Catholics  press  the  charge  that  Anglicans  have 
rejected  the  sacrificial  priesthood,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Roman  Catholic  theology  of  the  Council  of  Trent  carefully 
avoided  committing  itself  to  this  idea  of  re-sacrificing  Christ. 
More  than  three  centuries  later,  Roman  theology  began  to 
reject  this  same  corrupted  notion  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
and  now  both  Churches,  Anglican  and  Roman,  are  in  close 
accord  on  the  matter.  The  Anglican  Church  has  con 
stantly  expressed  the  proper  conception  of  the  sacrifice  in 
its  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  (the  Mass) — "Almighty 
God,  our  heavenly  Father,  who  of  thy  tender  mercy  didst 
give  thine  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  suffer  death  upon  the 
Cross  for  our  redemption;  who  made  there  (by  his  one 
oblation  of  himself  once  offered)  a  full,  perfect,  and  suf 
ficient  sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  .  .  .".  There  was  also  great  danger  that  over 
emphasis  on  this  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  would  reduce  the  other 
duties  of  a  priest  to  mere  nominal  functions.  The  reformed 
Ordinal  rightly  rectified  these  aberrations  which  exalted  one 
aspect  of  the  priest's  duties  while  neglecting  the  others.  The 
famous  reply  of  the  Anglican  Archbishops  to  Apostolicae 
Curae  deals  precisely  with  this  aspect  of  Pope  Leo's  Bull 
and  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  Church  of  England,  far 
from  rejecting  the  sacrificial  priesthood,  has  on  the  contrary 
continuously  affirmed  the  Catholic  conception  of  the  priest 
hood  and  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

Dom  Gregory  Dix  points  out  that  there  is  no  mention, 
explicit  or  otherwise,  of  this  sacrifice  in  any  of  the  earliest 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  that  there  is  no  rea 
son  whatsoever  to  believe  that  a  reformed  rite  must  con 
form  to  more  recent  and  arbitrary  conditions  not  required 
of  earlier  rites.  Moreover,  he  reveals  that  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  was  absent  from  the  Roman  rite  itself  before  the 
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tenth  century.  And  that  for  this  reason  any  attempt  to  main 
tain  that  such  mention  is  essential  to  a  valid  rite  automatic 
ally  invalidates  all  Orders  of  the  whole  Church,  Roman 
Catholic  Orders  included. 

Pope  Leo  gives  as  evidence  that  the  Church  of  England 
recognized  its  'defective'  Forms  the  fact  that  the  words  'for 
the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  (bishop)'  ETC.  were  added 
to  the  Forms  in  1662  (See  p.  20).  This  indicated  to  the 
Pope  that  Anglicans  had  tried  desperately  to  rectify  the  defect 
over  a  century  after  the  new  rite  had  been  introduced,  but 
that  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Here  again  we  find  another 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  Certainly  additions  were 
made  in  1662,  but  only  these  words  were  added:  "for  the 
office  and  work  of  a  Priest  (Bishop)  in  the  Church  of  God 
now  committed  unto  thee  by  imposition  of  our  hands."  And 
they  were  inserted  into  the  Anglican  Forms  between  the 
words  'Receive  the  Holy  Ghost'  and  the  much  more  sig 
nificant  parts  which  follow  (see  p.  16).  These  additions 
were  not  made,  however,  in  recognition  of  any  supposed 
defect.  The  truth  can  be  established  with  no  difficulty  that 
such  action  resulted  from  a  discussion  which  had  arisen  with 
the  Presbyterians  who  maintained  that  there  was  no  differ 
ence  between  a  Bishop  and  a  Priest.  That  the  Pope  erred 
in  this  respect  is  a  fact  now  generally  conceded  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Article  36  of  the  famous  'Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Religion'  issued  in  1562  specifically  affirms  that  the 
Edwardine  Ordinal  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  rite  for 
the  administration  of  Holy  Orders.  Accordingly  then,  the 
Church  of  England  believes  that  its  Forms  have,  from  the 
beginning,  been  quite  adequate  in  signifying  the  grace  of  the 
Order  conferred.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  Pope 
Leo's  Bull  was  issued,  two  significant  new  factors  have  en 
tered  the  picture. 

First,  the  discovery  shortly  after  Apostolicae  Curae  of 
an  ancient  rite  of  ordination  (St.  Serapion,  Fourth  cen 
tury). 

Second,  the  pronouncement  of  Pope  Pius  XII  (Nov.  30, 
1947)  regarding  the  Essential  Roman  Forms  for  Ordin 
ation  and  Consecration. 
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The  validity  of  this  ancient  rite  of  St.  Serapion  has  been 
confirmed.  The  Form  of  this  very  old  Eastern  Rite,  however, 
contains  neither  a  reference  to  the  name  of  the  Order  nor 
any  mention  whatsoever  of  the  grace  and  power  attached  to  it. 
Furthermore,  St.  Serapion's  rite  apparently  sets  a  precedent 
which  refutes  the  necessity  of  expressing  either  of  these  two 
characteristics  in  order  to  have  a  valid  Sacrament  of  Orders. 
But  obviously,  if  the  Anglican  Forms  were  supposedly  defec 
tive  because  they  failed  to  fulfil  either  of  the  requirements 
specified  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  (see  p.  19),  so 
therefore  must  be  St.  Serapion's  rite.  Roman  Catholics  have 
attempted  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  Form  of  this  old 
rite  indicates  somewhere  within  itself  its  association  with 
the  priesthood  and  therefore  excuses  itself  as  a  valid  Form. 
But  since  we  know  nothing  about  the  intentions  of  the 
authors  of  this  rite,  then  any  judgment  must  be  based  on 
the  Form's  intrinsic  merits  alone.  Consequently  any  at 
tempt  to  justify  such  an  opinion  summarily  refutes  the  Roman 
Catholic  right  to  judge  the  Anglican  Ordinal  on  the  basis  of 
the  intentions  of  its  authors  rather  than  on  its  face  value 
(see  p.  16).  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  basis 
of  their  contents  alone  the  Anglican  Forms  are  far  superior 
to  any  other  Forms  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Of  even  greater  interest  is  the  latest  development  in 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  regarding  the  Sacrament  of  Orders. 
In  1947  Pope  Pius  XII  gave  his  'infallible'  judgment  as  to 
the  particular  words  in  the  Roman  Pontifical  which  contain 
the  essential  characteristics  necessary  to  the  proper  confer 
ring  of  valid  Roman  Orders  (Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis.  Vol. 
40  pp.  5-7).  Henceforth  these  newly  prescribed  Forms 
shall  embody  the  essence  of  the  Roman  rites  of  Ordination 
and  of  Consecration.  The  rites  of  the  Roman  Pontifical  have 
grown  in  length  and  complexity  by  the  addition  of  various 
ceremonials  throughout  the  centuries.  These  rites  have 
never  been  reformed  and  clarified  because  no  one  knew  ex 
actly  where  the  Matter  and  Form  were  located.  Consequently, 
many  mistaken  notions  arose  concerning  the  proper  Matter 
and  Form.  At  an  Ordination  or  a  Consecration  therefore  the 
whole  rite  had  to  be  used  in  order  to  avoid  overlooking 
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anything  vital  in  the  making  of  a  priest  or  bishop.  After 
centuries  of  bitter  discussion,  the  Papacy  has  finally  revealed 
these  Forms  for  all  to  see.  We  know  now  that  he  con 
siders  the  remaining  prayers  of  the  rite  as  ceremonially  im 
portant,  but  nevertheless  not  essential.  The  remainder  of 
the  rite  then  is  not  required  for  validity  in  the  conferring  of 
Holy  Orders.  Presumably  the  Pontifical  could  now  be  re 
formed,  simplified,  and  freed  from  all  obscurity,  with  no 
danger  as  long  as  the  following  Forms  are  retained. 

Ordination  to  the  Priesthood — "Give,  we  beseech  Thee, 
almighty  Father,  the  dignity  of  the  Priesthood  to  this  Thy 
servant;  renew  in  him  the  spirit  of  holiness,  that  he  may 
hold  the  office  of  second  merit  received  from  Thee,  O  God". 
Consecration  to  the  Episcopate — "Fill  up  in  Thy  priest  the 
perfection  of  Thy  ministry,  and  with  the  dew  of  Thy 
heavenly  ointment  sanctify  him  bedecked  with  the  orna 
ments  of  all  glory". 

The  Form  for  Ordination  obviously  refers  to  the  Priest 
hood  as  the  Order  being  conferred.  In  the  Form  for  Con 
secration,  the  phrase  'perfection  of  Thy  ministry'  presumably 
refers  to  the  Episcopate  or  so-called  'high  priesthood'.  But 
there  is  doubt  that  this  can  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  indication 
of  the  Order  by  its  accepted  name  (see  Vindication,  p.  19). 
Neither  Form  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  the  'grace  and 
power'  of  the  Order.  But  the  context  of  Pope  Leo's  main 
charge  clearly  contends  that  the  'grace  and  power'  of  the 
Order  must  be  definitely  expressed  in  each  Form,  and  that 
merely  referring  to  the  Order  by  name  is  not  sufficient 
(see  p.  19).  For  Pope  Leo  argues  that  whatever  sets  forth 
the  dignity  and  office  (i.e.  grace  and  power)  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  has  been  deliberately  removed  from  the  Anglican 
rite.  And  he  concludes  that  for  this  reason  alone  "That  form 
consequently  cannot  be  considered  apt  or  sufficient  for  the 
Sacrament  which  omits  what  it  ought  essentially  to  signify." 

He  adds  that  "once  a  new  rite  has  been  initiated  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  is  adulterated  or 
denied  and  from  which  all  idea  of  consecration  and  sacrifice 
has  been  rejected,  the  formula  'Receive  the  Holy  Ghost'  no 
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longer  holds  good;  because  the  Spirit  is  infused  into  the  soul 
with  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament,  and  the  words  'for  the  office 
and  work  of  a  priest  or  bishop'  and  the  like  no  longer  hold 
good,  but  remain  as  words  without  the  reality  which  Christ 
instituted."  In  view  of  such  charges  against  the  Anglican 
rite,  note  this!  The  text  referring  to  the  priesthood's  dis 
tinctive  power  of  absolution  used  in  the  Anglican  Form  of 
Ordination  is  found  also  in  the  Roman  rite,  but  not  how 
ever  in  its  prescribed  Form.  Reference  to  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice  is  found  (since  the  tenth  century)  in  the  Roman 
rite,  but  not  in  its  essential  Form.  Pope  Pius  has  obviously 
disregarded  both  of  these  references  to  the  grace  and  power 
of  the  priesthood  as  necessities  which  a  sufficient  Form  of 
Ordination  "ought  essentially  to  signify".  He  has  also  dis 
regarded  Pope  Leo's  advice  regarding  the  Form  of  Consecra 
tion  and  "what  it  ought  essentially  to  signify".  For  he  has 
omitted  from  it  the  slightest  reference  to  the  grace  and  power 
of  the  Episcopate  which  his  predecessor  specifically  defined 
as  the  power  "of  ordaining  ministers  for  the  Holy  Eucharist 
and  sacrifice". 

But,  according  to  Pope  Leo,  if  a  Form  omits  what  it 
ought  essentially  to  signify  then  it  can  not  be  regarded  as 
apt  or  sufficient  since  any  words  signifying  the  Order  by 
its  accepted  name  (rno  longer  hold  good,  but  remain  as 
words  without  the  reality  which  Christ  instituted".  It  is 
obvious  that  if  this  reasoning  is  maintained,  the  Roman 
Forms  themselves  are  not  sufficient.  Apparently  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  between  these  two  Popes. 

It  is  likely  that  the  average  Anglican  will  first  meet  Roman 
Catholic  tirades  against  Anglican  Orders  at  the  popular  level 
and  in  the  form  of  numerous  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  We 
shall  therefore  examine  a  few  quotations  from  a  popular  and 
representative  Roman  Catholic  authority  (Rev.  M.  D.  Forrest) 
who  desires  to  "clearly  put  the  truth  before  sincere  inquirers". 
He  contrasts  Anglican  and  Roman  Forms  as  follows,  "A 
glance  at  the  two  side  by  side  suffices  to  show  the  tremen 
dous  difference  between  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Forms  for 
Ordination  of  Priests  and  Consecration  of  Bishops.  While 
the  Roman  Form  clearly  designates  the  Order  conferred,  the 
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Anglican  Form  does  not  even  imply  it.  True,  mention  is 
made  in  the  Form  of  the  Priesthood  of  the  power  of  forgiving 
sins,  but  this  is  only  a  secondary  power  of  that  Order.  In 
the  Form  of  the  Episcopate  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to 
the  Order  or  power  of  a  Bishop.  It  is  sheer  impossibility  to 
find  anything  like  a  reasonable  defence  of  the  colorless  Form 
used  for  the  Consecration  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Anglican  Church 
from  1552  to  1662.  One  might  just  as  well  defend  the 
form  'God  bless  you'  for  Baptism".  In  summary  he  echoes 
the  current  teaching  of  his  Church:  "the  English  'Reformers' 
have  failed  badly  in  their  Form  of  Priesthood,  and  worse  in 
their  Form  of  Episcopate.  For  the  traditional  Catholic 
Form  they  substituted  a  colorless,  ineffective  form  expressive 
neither  of  the  Order  conferred  nor  of  its  grace  and  power. 
Since  their  Form  of  Priesthood  and  of  Episcopate  designated 
neither  of  these  things,  either  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  ex 
press,  their  Form  in  both  cases  must  be  condemned  as  in 
valid". 

In  regard  to  the  episcopal  office,  Pope  Leo  proclaims  that 
"the  Episcopate  undoubtedly  by  the  institution  of  Christ 
most  truly  belongs  to  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  and  constitutes 
the  sacerdotium  in  the  highest  degree,  namely,  that  which  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  our  liturgical  customs 
is  called  the  'summum  sacerdotium,  sacri  ministerii  summa'  ". 
That  is,  in  addition  to  declaring  that  the  Episcopate  belongs 
to  the  Sacrament  of  Orders,  he  confirms  that  the  terms  'Epis 
copate'  and  'high  priesthood'  are  synonymous.  He  goes  on 
to  charge  that  the  Anglican  rite  of  Consecration  has  been 
stripped  of  any  words  which  signify  either  the  Sacrament  of 
Orders  or  the  Episcopate,  and  that  for  this  reason  the 
Anglican  "Sacrament  of  Orders  is  adulterated  and  denied". 

The  Bible  however  presents  us  with  a  text  written  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Timothy  1:6-7),  which  according  to  the  general 
agreement  of  Roman  theologians  refers  explicitly  to  the  Epis 
copal  Consecration  of  Timothy  by  St.  Paul.  Obviously  Pope 
Leo  and  his  ardent  supporters  choose  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
their  own  Council  of  Trent  called  upon  these  solemn  words 
of  St.  Paul  to  prove  the  sacramental  nature  of  the  ordination 
rite.  Incidentally,  the  Council  also  used  this  text  to  prove 
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that  the  essential  Matter  is  the  'imposition  or  laying  on  of 
hands'  and  that  beyond  any  doubt  it  is  to  the  Bishop  that 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  belongs. 
"Whereas  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  by  Apostolic  tradi 
tion,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers,  it  is  clear 
that  grace  is  conferred  by  sacred  ordination,  which  is  per 
formed  by  words  and  outward  signs,  no  one  ought  to  doubt 
that  Order  is  truly  and  properly  one  of  the  seven  Sacraments 
of  the  holy  Church.  For  the  Apostle  says:  I  admonish  thee 
that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the 
imposition  of  my  hands.  For  God  has  not  given  us  the  spirit 
of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  sobriety"  (Council 
of  Trent  Sess.  23:  Ch.  3). 

An  authoritative  Roman  theological  work  (Sacraments  IV, 
Pohle-Preuss.)  discusses  2  Timothy  1:6-7  (A)  "According 
to  the  context  the  grace  conferred  on  Timothy  by  the  im 
position  of  hands  was  to  qualify  him  for  the  worthy  admin 
istration  of  the  episcopal  office".  (B)  "Now,  according 
to  the  unanimous  interpretation  of  the  Fathers  and  Doc 
tors  of  the  Church,  the  Apostle  speaks  in  that  Epistle  of  the 
ordination  of  bishops.  Consequently,  the  ordination  of  bish 
ops,  or  episcopal  consecration,  is  a  true  Sacrament".  (C) 
"That  St.  Paul  Himself  was  the  consecrator  appears  from 
2  Timothy  1:6".  To  say  the  least,  it  is  an  awkward  coincid 
ence  that  this  vital  reference  to  the  Episcopate  and  its  power 
should  have  found  its  way  into  the  1550  Anglican  Form  for 
Consecration,  thirteen  years  before  the  23rd  Session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

The  outstanding  feature  distinguishing  the  priesthood  from 
the  episcopate  is  that  a  bishop  possesses,  in  addition  to  all  the 
powers  of  a  priest,  the  power  of  ordaining  new  priests  and 
of  consecrating  new  bishops.  In  this  regard,  Pope  Leo  in 
forms  us  that  "among  the  first  duties  of  the  Episcopate  is 
that  of  ordaining  ministers  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  sac 
rifice".  The  principal  duty  of  bishops,  according  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  is  "the  preaching  of  the  Gospel".  It  is 
indeed  strange  that  not  one  of  these  aspects  of  the  essential 
grace  and  power  of  a  bishop  has  been  deemed  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  newly  prescribed  Form  for  Roman  Consecra- 
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tion.  Furthermore,  the  new  Roman  Form  for  Ordination  is 
to  be  read  without  the  concurrent  'laying  on  of  hands'.  For 
the  specific  'laying  on  of  hands'  prescribed  by  Pope  Pius 
occurs  earlier  in  the  rite  as  the  first  of  three  distinct  im 
positions.  According  to  the  Roman  theologian  Pohle,  "this 
first  laying  on  of  hands  cannot  be  essential  because  it  is 
accomplished  in  silence". 

It  has  even  been  suggested  by  some  Roman  Catholics, 
Pope  Leo  included,  that  the  1550  Anglican  Forms  are  so 
ambiguous  that  they  could  easily  be  interchanged  with  no 
consequence.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  a  part  of  the 
Anglican  Form  for  Consecration  has  formed  the  basis  for 
the  Council  of  Trent's  proof  of  the  sacramental  nature  of 
the  ordination  rite.  And  that  this  text  is  recognized  by 
Roman  Catholics  as  a  reference  to  the  Episcopate  and  its 
power.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  distinctive  power  to 
administer  this  Sacrament  of  Orders  belongs  only  to  the 
bishops.  Direct  reference  to  the  power  of  the  Priesthood  as 
defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  leaves  no  doubt  whatsoever 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Anglican  Form  of  Ordination.  It  is 
apparent  therefore  that  there  are  no  words  in  Holy  Scripture 
more  appropriate  for  the  tasks  they  are  to  perform,  than  these 
solemn  words  specially  chosen  for  the  Anglican  Forms.  In 
fact,  each  Form  externally  manifests  the  Church  of  Eng 
land's  Intention  in  choosing  it.  Comparison  will  disclose 
that  there  are  no  Forms  in  all  Catholic  Christendom  which 
so  explicitly  define  the  significance  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Orders. 

In  their  reply  to  Apostolicae  Curae,  the  Anglican  Arch 
bishops  point  out  that  in  1704  the  Holy  Office  plainly  gave 
its  approval  to  "some  very  careless  ordinations  of  presbyters 
(priests)  effected  only  by  touch  of  the  hand  and  the  words 
'Receive  the  Holy  Ghost'."  We  have  already  seen  that  Pope 
Leo  directs  his  charges  against  the  words  'Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost'  which  he  maintains  constitute  both  Anglican  Forms. 
His  suggestion  that  Anglicans  were  careless  enough  to  use 
these  same  words  for  both  Forms  is  obviously  untrue.  No 
one  who  has  read  the  Anglican  Ordinal  could  be  so  tragic 
ally  mistaken. 
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The  injustice  done  to  the  Church  of  England,  however,  is 
not  merely  one  of  misrepresentation.  For  Pope  Leo  has  ap 
parently  withheld  vital  information  from  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  which  is  directly  relevant  to  any  fair  con 
sideration  of  the  Anglican  Form  for  Consecration  (see  p.  16). 
But  of  even  greater  interest  is  the  fact  that  he  has  actually 
suppressed  the  vital  portion  of  this  Council's  text  pertaining 
directly  to  the  powers  of  the  priesthood  (p.  21).  Such 
irregularities  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely  a  matter  of  care 
lessness,  for  this  is  the  'infallible'  pronouncement  of  the 
Papacy. 

The  Papacy's  prime  argument  against  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  is  that  its  reformed  Ordinal  indicates  'defective'  In 
tention.  The  only  way  however,  in  which  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  can  indicate  a  change  of  Intention  in  using  these  re 
formed  rites  is  by  making  an  official  declaration  which  states 
this  new  Intention,  for  example,  that  the  words  'Priest'  and 
'Bishop'  no  longer  mean  to  the  Anglican  Church  what  they 
meant  to  the  same  Church  before  the  Reformation.  For  the 
Papacy  itself  teaches,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  proper  Inten 
tion  is  fully  indicated  by  anyone  rightly  and  seriously  using 
the  Church's  Form  and  Matter  suitable  for  the  administra 
tion  of  a  Sacrament.  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  points  out 
that  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  minister  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  rite.  Such  a  safeguard  assures  that  the  condi 
tion  of  his  soul  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  his  act.  Never 
theless  Pope  Leo  carelessly  declares  that  the  Sacramental 
nature  of  the  Anglican  Ordinal  has  been  vitiated  solely  by 
the  fact  that  its  authors  may  have  possessed  heretical  views. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  that  the  personal  views  of 
Cranmer  and  his  associates  could  have  any  bearing  on  the 
rite  they  compiled  and  instituted,  unless  these  views  were 
officially  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England.  We  may  there 
fore  counter  Pope  Leo's  accusation  with  the  charge  that  such 
an  opinion  commits  him  to  the  heresy  of  Donatism.  This 
heresy  of  the  early  Church  taught  that  the  personal  beliefs 
and  behaviour  of  the  minister  are  determining  factors  in 
assessing  the  validity  of  a  Sacrament,  (see  Catholic  Doc 
trine  of  Intention  p.  15). 
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Superficial  examination  of  the  Anglican  Ordinal  will  re 
veal  that  the  names  of  the  Orders  conferred  are  used  many 
times  throughout  each  rite.  They  are  used  as  well  in  the 
titles  of  the  rites  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal.  The  con 
text  of  each  rite  leaves  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  Inten 
tion  of  the  Church  concerning  the  Order  conferred  and  its 
functions.  By  its  own  doctrine  of  Intention  the  Church  of 
Rome  must  therefore  acknowledge  that  the  Anglican  Inten 
tion  fulfils  all  of  the  necessary  requirements.  The  only  al 
ternative  is  for  the  Roman  pontiff  to  face  this  charge  of 
heresy — and,  moreover,  heresy  in  an  official  pronouncement 

Pope  Leo  states  in  regard  to  this  Catholic  doctrine,  "The 
Church  does  not  judge  about  the  mind  or  intention  in  so  far 
as  it  is  something  by  its  nature  internal;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is 
manifested  externally  she  is  bound  to  judge  concerning  it". 
Why  then  has  the  Papacy  failed  to  judge  the  Church  of 
England's  official  external  manifestation  of  its  Intention — 
the  Preface  to  the  Anglican  Ordinal?  The  mere  existence 
of  this  momentous  declaration  demands  acknowledgement, 
though  Pope  Leo  has  chosen  to  ignore  it  completely.  Vin 
dicators  of  the  Papacy  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  this  obvious 
irregularity,  for  they  realize  that  a  document  of  such  im 
portance  to  the  question  can  not  be  so  lightly  dismissed.  The 
Preface  to  the  Ordinal  is  quite  different  in  nature  from  that  of 
any  ordinary  book,  since  it  explicitly  defines  the  tenor  and 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  rite  as  intended  by  the  Church  of 
England.  It  binds  together  the  minds  of  Anglican  bishops 
with  the  mind  of  the  Church  into  a  unified  expression  of 
corporate  Intention — to  perpetuate  the  same  Orders  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Church  has  always  done  from  the  Apostles' 
time  and  is  doing  here  and  now.  This  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  these  Anglican  Bishops,  merely  by  using  this  rite 
of  stated  Intention,  individually  express  their  Catholic  Inten 
tion  (see  p.  15).  In  view  of  the  crystal  clear  terms  of  the 
Preface  it  is  shameful  for  the  Papacy  to  maintain  that  there 
are  words  in  the  Anglican  Ordinal  which  'lend  themselves  to 
ambiguity',  and  that  therefore  the  Ordinal  can  not  be  inter 
preted  in  a  sound  and  orthodox  sense. 

Quite  recently  certain  Roman  Catholics  have  been  forced 
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to  acknowledge  the  significance  of  the  Preface.  But  as  a 
result  of  this  they  find  it  necessary  to  deny  that  the  Orders 
to  which  it  refers  are  the  same  as  the  Orders  of  the  Anglican 
Church  before  the  Reformation.  We  must  remind  them  how 
ever  that  the  "essential  point  of  the  whole  matter"  is  the 
character  of  the  Anglican  Ordinal.  And  that  it  is  im 
proper  for  them  to  lapse  into  idle  speculation  regarding 
matters  not  related  to  this  question.  The  Preface  neverthe 
less  defies  such  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the  Intention 
of  Anglican  bishops  and  remains  forever  the  death  blow 
against  evil  forces  trying  to  undermine  the  Church  of  Eng 
land. 

It  is  apparent  that  by  these  charges  of  defective  Form  and 
Intention,  Pope  Leo  has  falsely  accused  a  great  part  of  the 
Catholic  ministry.  But  far  worse,  he  has  deliberately  led  his 
faithful  to  believe  that  the  errors  of  Apostolicae  Curae  are 
expressions  of  the  truth.  During  the  author's  examination 
of  the  Papal  Bull,  his  constant  goal  has  been  to  determine 
the  nature  of  its  charges. 

He  concludes  first  that  Apostolicae  Curae  is  an  untrust 
worthy  document,  unable  to  stand  in  the  light  either  of  his 
torical  fact  or  of  Christian  truth.  And  second  that  this  Papal 
Bull  merely  provides  us  with  additional  proof  that  the  Pope 
commonly  errs  in  his  official  capacity  as  the  'infallible'  teacher 
of  his  Church.  For  in  a  recent  encyclical  letter,  Piux  XII 
declares  "But  if  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  in  their  official  docu 
ments  purposely  pass  judgment  on  a  matter  up  to  that  time 
under  dispute,  it  is  obvious  that  that  matter,  according  to 
the  mind  and  will  of  the  same  Pontiffs,  cannot  be  any  longer 
considered  a  question  open  to  discussion  among  theologians" 
(Humani  Generis  1950). 

Since  Apostolicae  Curae  does  represent  the  official  teach 
ing  of  the  Papacy,  then  all  Roman  Catholics  are  commit 
ted  to  support  its  errors  without  question.  For  Pope  Leo 
declares  that  discussion  of  the  question  is  closed  once  and 
for  all,  and  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  accuse  Apostolicae 
Curae  of  'subreption' — that  is,  the  act  of  gaining  one's  ends 
secretly  or  underhandedly,  or  by  unfair  representation  through 
suppression  or  fraudulent  concealment  of  the  facts. 
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THE  PAPACY  AND  ANGLICAN  ORDERS 
PART  III 

"It  has  seldom  happened  that  the  utterance  of  a  Pope  or 
any  other  controversialist  has  been  so  decisively  proved  to 
be  wrong  by  future  discoveries  as  that  of  Leo  XIII"  (Dr. 
A.  C.  Headlam). 

In  recognition  of  the  ineptitude  of  Pope  Leo's  Bull,  subtle 
attempts  are  now  being  made  to  divert  our  attention  from 
this  "essential  point  of  the  whole  matter".  It  is  said  that, 
after  all,  Anglican  Orders  are  invalid  because  the  bishops  of 
the  reformed  Church  of  England  have  not  received  sanction 
from  the  Papacy,  or  because  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  self-styled 
centre  of  Christian  unity.  But  such  requirements  have  never 
been  essential  marks  of  valid  Orders,  and  actually  have  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  question.  Observe  as  proof  of  this 
the  unquestionable  validity,  according  to  Rome,  of  the  Orders 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  Moreover,  the  Eastern 
Church  throughout  a  history  longer  than  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  itself  has  never  submitted  to  the  Papacy.  Historic 
ally  then,  the  Papacy  cannot  substantiate  its  claim  to  uni 
versal  jurisdiction. 

Next  it  is  charged  that  the  Church  of  England  was  acting 
not  only  without  the  Pope's  sanction  but  in  spite  of  his 
formal  disapproval.  However,  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  no 
protest  was  made  officially  or  otherwise  to  the  actual  consecra 
tion  of  Archbishop  Parker.  Nor  was  any  objection  raised 
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against  his  status  as  a  true  Catholic  bishop  until  long  after 
he  and  his  bishops  refused  to  attend  the  Council  of  Trent 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Papacy  considered  this  to  be  a  mat 
ter  of  little  or  no  concern  to  the  welfare  of  English  Catho 
lics.  For  a  considerable  time  the  Papacy  apparently  did  not 
know  its  own  mind  as  well  as  it  appears  to  know  it  today. 

Many  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church,  including  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
Anglican  claim  to  Apostolic  Succession.  They  find  no  dif 
ference  whatsoever  between  Anglican  and  Roman  Orders. 
Roman  Catholics  implore  us  to  believe  that  this  is  really  only 
a  matter  of  expediency,  a  wise  political  alliance  of  power 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  an  accusation  is  prepos 
terous  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church  itself. 

In  desperation  the  Roman  clergy  sometimes  attacks  the 
Anglican  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion.  One  novel  argu 
ment  used  in  the  presence  of  the  author  suggests  that  even 
if  Anglican  Orders  are  valid,  an  Anglican  priest  can  not 
perform  a  valid  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  The  reason  given  in 
support  of  this  charge  is  that  the  Anglican  rite  of  Holy 
Communion  is  not  adequate  because  it  does  not  in  so  many 
words  "offer  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ"  during  the 
Sacrifice.  That  is,  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  no  offering  or 
'oblatio'  in  the  Anglican  service.  We  may  rightly  ask  in 
return,  however,  just  where  is  this  'offering'  found  in  the 
Roman  Mass?  The  Roman  Catholic  theologian  Pohle  states 
that  "the  words  of  institution  (This  is  my  Body.  This  is  my 
Blood.)  contain  the  only  and  wholly  adequate  Form  of  the 
Eucharist",  and  that  Christ  consecrated  the  bread  and  wine 
by  these  words  alone  [Sacr.  II  pp.  210,  341].  The  offering 
then  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Sacrifice,  since  it  cannot  be 
made  until  the  Bread  and  Wine  have  become  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  The  'oblatio'  is  fully  expressed  therefore 
by  the  Anglican  rite's  prayer  of  consecration  which  has  always 
contained  these  words  of  institution.  Numerous  other  equally 
premeditated  attacks  are  made  on  our  liturgy.  Attacks  of 
this  nature,  however,  are  not  even  remotely  related  to  the 
problem  of  Orders.  They  are  calculated  merely  to  sow  seeds 
of  doubt. 
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The  nature  of  the  Roman  attack  on  Anglican  Orders  is 
quite  apparent.  Such  deliberate  deception  can  hardly  qualify 
as  a  Christian  virtue.  Roman  Catholics  would  have  us  be 
lieve  that  we  lack  the  so-called  'gift  of  faith'  which  would 
allow  us  to  see  that  they  are  right  and  we  are  wrong.  We 
acknowledge  at  once  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  gift  of 
faith  which  enables  us  to  accept  unquestioningly  on  faith 
alone  many  things  that  we  are  incapable  of  verifying  first 
hand.  We  Anglicans  however  do  not  use  this  gift  as  a 
substitute  for  reason.  Never  does  this  gift  of  faith  ask  us, 
indeed  never  will  it  allow  us  to  deny  our  senses  and  our 
reason.  Nor  will  it  allow  us  to  accept  as  true  what  we  our 
selves  can  prove  to  be  false.  For  faith  without  reason  is 
credulity. 

In  review,  we  find  that  all  Roman  charges  against  Angli 
cans  are  in  accord  on  one  point,  namely  that  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  mean  what  it  says.  In  the  author's  opinion 
such  subtleties  are  in  diametric  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  Church  whose  most  distinctive  characteristic  is 
its  willingness  to  include  on  the  merest  pretext  all  possible 
members.  It  is  regrettable  indeed  that  the  Roman  part  of 
this  Church  is  so  distrustful  of  its  fellow  Catholics  that  it 
refuses  to  take  them  at  their  word. 

The  net  result  of  these  Roman  attacks  has  been  to  give 
the  Church  of  England  recurring  opportunities  to  rehearse  its 
teachings  and  to  re-affirm  its  Catholicity.  In  addition,  the 
Papacy's  disgraceful  treatment  of  this  vital  question  has 
alerted  Anglicans  to  similar  irregularities  in  the  other  three 
'infallible'  pronouncements  which  have  issued  from  the  Holy 
Office  within  the  last  hundred  years.  In  innumerable  ways 
Papal  prestige  has  been  irreparably  damaged  by  its  irre 
sponsible  attacks  upon  the  Church  of  England.  And  here 
we  have  seen  only  one  aspect  of  Papacy's  failure  to  stand  the 
test  of  close  examination  in  respect  to  its  differences  with  the 
Church  of  England. 

An  Anglican  cannot  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
merely  by  accepting  its  teachings.  He  must  also  specifically 
deny  that  the  Church  of  England,  its  Sacraments  and  teach 
ings  are  Catholic.  That  is,  he  must  confess  under  oath  that 
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he  has  been  duped  by  the  Church  of  England  into  a  kind  of 
counterfeit  Catholicism.  Anglicans  readily  acknowledge  that 
the  Roman  Church  is  in  a  sense  their  mother  church,  and 
that  their  historical  and  liturgical  ties  are  necessarily  closest 
to  Rome.  But  they  also  believe  that  the  Papacy  has  seriously 
jeopardized  its  own  integrity  by  its  compulsion  to  manufac 
ture  new  dogmas  'necessary  unto  salvation'.  In  fact,  wher 
ever  an  Anglican  begins  an  intelligent  examination  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  will  very  shortly  be  led  to  this 
same  conclusion. 

Some  Anglicans  fail  to  recognize  that  in  the  Apostolic 
Succession  they  possess  an  heirloom  of  the  primitive  church. 
However  unfortunate  it  may  be  that  many  of  us  are  careless 
with  this  precious  treasure,  that  some  of  us  even  choose  to 
ignore  its  existence,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Church  of 
England  does  possess  the  Apostolic  Succession.  This  three 
fold  ministry  stemming  from  the  Episcopate  will  forever  be 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  testimonal  to  this  fact  is  given  to  us 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  For  in  view  of  the  persistent  and 
ever-changing  attacks  perpetrated  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Anglicans  suspect  that  here  lies  not  only  proof  but  also  fear 
of  Anglican  membership  in  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church. 
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